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story in a newspaper affects to be true ; though De Foe had
made the not very remote discovery that it is often easier to
invent the facts than to investigate them. He is simply a
reporter minus the veracity. Like any other reporter, he
assumes that the interest of his story depends obviously and
entirely upon its verisimilitude. He relates the adventures
of the genuine Alexander Selkirk, only elaborated into
more detail, just as a modern reporter might give us an
account of Mr. Stanley's African expedition if Mr. Stanley
had been unable to do so for himself. He is always in the
attitude of mind of the newspaper correspondent, who has
been interviewing the hero of an interesting story and
ventures at most a little safe embroidery. This explains a
remark made by Dickens, who complained that the account
of Friday's death showed an c utter want of tenderness and
sentiment/ and says somewhere that c Robinson Crusoe' is
the only great novel which never moves either to laughter
or to tears. The creator of Oliver Twist and Little Nell was
naturally scandalised by De Foe's dry and matter-of-fact
narrative. But De Foe had never approached the concep-
tion of his art which afterwards became familiar. He had
nothing to do with sentiment or psychology ; those ele-
ments of interest came in with Richardson and Fielding;
he was simply telling a true story and leaving his readers
to feel what they pleased. It never even occurred to him,
more than it occurs to the ordinary reporter, to analyse
character or describe scenery or work up sentiment. He
was simply a narrator of plain facts. He left poetry and
reflection to Mr. Pope or Mr. Addison, as your straight-
forward annalist in a newspaper has no thoughts of rivalling
Lord Tennyson or Mr. Froude. His narratives were
fictitious only in the sense that the facts did not happen ;